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“True hospitality is marked by an open response 
to the dignity of each and every person. 
[It has been described] 
as receiving the stranger on his own terms, 
and asserts that it can be offered only by those who 
‘have found the center of their lives in their own hearts.” 
from Dakota: A Spiritual Geography, by Kathleen Morris 
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Flowers + decorations 
arranged by Nancy Heaton (daughter) 
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SŽ For those who wish 12 give, ‘A garden is a friend you can visit any time.” 
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Legacy of Adverture 1917-2017 


Kathlyn (Kay) Bymers Heaton was born in Turton, SD, on October 27, 
1917, where her grandfather had been a homesteader. In 1935, Kay left 
the Dakotas to join her older sister in Evanston, IL. There she met Don 
Heaton, who had grown up in Sioux Falls. They married in 1941, and 
lived an active and community-oriented life while raising their children, 
Connie, Jim, Nancy, and Carl, mainly in Winnetka, IL. 


In 1966, Kay was unexpectedly widowed; she soon found a job as a 
bookkeeper, then acquired a college degree from the University of 
North Dakota in 1971. For a decade, she worked at a bank in Chicago. 
Her social and community life continued to be full, with theater, Cubs 
games, tending to her garden, and trips across the country 
and around the world. 


After retirement, she devoted herself to her grandchildren both at her 
home in Wilmette, IL, and later at daughter Nancy's home in Florida - 
providing them with abundant love, guidance, and several different 
kinds of ice cream. 


Kay moved to join her older sister Gwen at the Kendal retirement 
community in Ithaca, NY, in 1998. There, she had an active social life 
and enjoyed her membership in the Unitarian Church. Until 2012 
- when she was 95 - Kay lived independently in her Kendal cottage, 
tending her garden and serving signature waffle to friends and relatives. 
At 98, she moved to assisted living. She died on June 8, 2017, after 
suffering a broken hip in a fall, four months short of her 100th birthday. 
She was surrounded in spirit by a large and loving family and 
many admiring friends. 


From outdoor family excursions to the Over-the-Hill Club and 
beyond, Kay was a reliable friend with an adventurous spirit known 
for her warm hugs, friendly smile, and a jar of freshly baked cookies 

in her kitchen. She will remain fondly in our hearts. 
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Celebrating the Life ef Kay Heater 


Ellendale Public Cemetery | 12pm 
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Reverend Paul Henschen 


Song, “Peace Like a River’ 
sung by Kate Rohrbaugh (granddaughter) 


Reading, “Desiderata” 
read by Lily Heaton (granddaughter) 


Scripture Reading, Isaiah 55:10-13 
led by Connie Go 
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Comments and Commitment of the Ashes 
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Remembering Kay 
Fireside Inn, Ellendale | lpm 


Please join us to share a meal and fond memories of Kay. 
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Song, ‘Dear Weaver of Our Lives’ Design’ 
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A Loving Mother 


Jim Heaton (son) 
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Compassionate Friend 


Wheelihan (life-long friend) 
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ilson (granddaughter) 


Janell Hoffman & Joan Hegerfeld-Baker (nieces), 


speaking on behalf of their parents Bob 
(brother & sister-in-law) 


d by Kate Rohrbaugh 
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Some notes on the life thus far of 
KATHLYN JANE BYMERS HEATON 


A biographical tribute on the occasion of her 
NINETIETH BIRTHDAY 
October 27, 2007 


Written by her eldest daughter 
Connie Goddard 
with additional comments by two granddaughters, 
Kate Goddard Rohrbaugh and Nell Goddard, 


and her son Jim Heaton 


Some notes on the life thus far of 
KATHLYN JANE BYMERS HEATON 


1917-1927: Dakota Childhood 
Kathy Bymers was born in Turton, Spink County, SD, on October 27, 1917, to Cornelius (Con) Bymers and Nellie Kerr Bymers. They had been married four 


years earlier, Kathy was the second of their four children. 


Nellie’s parents were Scotch-Irish; her father James Kerr had been one of the first Europeans to settle in Spink County (1879); their families had migrated from 
Massachusetts and New York. Con’s parents had been born in Friesland, the Netherlands. They lived in nearby Conde — 


Klaska and Hessel Bymets had eight children, and nearly 50 grandchildren; Mother was one of the first and is now the second oldest surviving descendant of her 
fecund grandparents. By now, their descendants number several hundred — and are why Mother could always find a cousin nearby when she traveled. 


Kathy’s older sister Gwen (b. 1915) and younger brother Keith (1920-1942), were joined by Bob in 1930 — he, along with many cousins, still calls her Kathy. 


Turton was known as a “French” (actually Quebecois) community — hence the school mascot was a frog — and until a decade or so ago, Kathy and Gwen would 
frequently attend all-school reunions, which were also family reunions as she was related to half the students in the school. This was fairly typical for a small 


Dakota community at the time. 


Con and Nellie farmed near town; Kathy recalls walking home from school and stopping at her Grandmother Jane Kert’s house for fresh cookies. Holidays 
were spent in the Congregational Church, a classic white clapboard building, which still stands — Mother has picture of it in her cottage. 


The work was hard, but it was a secure and comfortable childhood — Con was a diligent font of wisdom and stability. Had she the opportunity, Nellie would 
have been an English teacher; instead, she became a perfectionist housekeeper, farmwife, and stalwart member of the Ladies Aid Society. (Neither Con nor 
Nellie had attended high school — not unusual for the time and place; Con eventually got a GED.) 


1927-1937: School Girl 
In 1927, Con and Nellie bought a farm near Ellendale, ND, about 100 miles north of Turton. The town was known as “literary” — it had a college and was a 
county seat — which was its attraction to Con and Nellie. 


The farmhouse they lived in still stands; I think it had indoor plumbing but no electricity at the time. It was located in Van Meter Township, and the district 
school Mother attended was a half-mile up the road. The building still stands, but is now in town, as a museum. Mother talks of excellent education she received 
there — teachers were local girls who could stop a recess ball game if boys used poor English. 


Five or six years later, Gwen would be teaching there — such posts were somewhat political, so (family scruples being what they are) she wasn’t hired until Nellie 
got off the school board. Instead she got a job in the county courthouse, a post surely eased by father Con, who had become politically active in the Farmers 
Union and the Non-Partisan League (dirty-commies to the railroad chiefs and grain merchants in Minneapolis/St. Paul — this was the party that nurtured Hubert 
Humphrey, George McGovern, and Fritz Mondale). Gwen and Mother (or Gwen at any rate) says they bought ice cream cones from young Hubert, whose 
father was the druggist in nearby Doland. 


Life near Ellendale continued as somewhat idyllic — work was hard, pleasures were simple, but predictable. Gwen used to talk about how she ran the cook car 
for the thrashers at 15; Mother talks about playing tricks on a neighbor lady and lazy summer afternoons with friends; also that to her a quarter (two bits) still 
means having enough money to see a movie on Saturday night — this was her rationale for why, 50 years later, as a working woman, she would spend lunch 
hours walking round Chicago’s Loop paying gas and phone bills, etc., to save cost of stamp (not bad exercise, either — activity must always be purposeful}. 


But life was not all idyllic — in the early 30s, the bank repossessed Con and Nellie’s farm, which nearly broke Con — Mother says that Nellie found him crying in 
the barn when that happened. It’s not hard to understand why Gwen and others called that time the “Ditty Thirties.” 


For high school, the girls had to board in town during the week. Their principal and English teacher was the redoubtable Minnie Onstrud, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin who held them all to high standards and a vision of the world beyond Ellendale. Kathy was a good student and salutatorian of her class, 
along with her best friend Ilene Dawes — who would grow up to live in Rochester, New York, and again they would be best friends until Ilene died 10 years ago. 


For two years, Kathy attended the “NI” — the Ellendale Normal and Industrial School, where she studied bookkeeping (Gwen had taken the normal program). 
Then — in 1937 — she was off to Chicago (actually Evanston) to join Gwen. The story is that Nellie sold the family piano (which neither Gwen nor Kathy 
played) in order to pay the train fare. (I think Nellie had told her daughters all their lives that they had to get out of the Dakotas — and they did.) 


1937-1941: Working Girl, Part I 
With Gwen, Ilene, and a flaky young redhead named Bernie (and occasional others), Mother — now dubbed Kay by Gwen — lived together in Evanston, a self- 


sustaining town just north of Chicago. She soon found a job as bookkeeper in local garage, but she tells few stories of those years (which might have been a tad 
dull after such a tich and cozy childhood). 


Gwen worked for a local dressmaker; neither had the money to attend college; there were a few boyfriends who came and went (there are few stories about 
them, either). But a car jockey in the garage appears to have had a crush on Kay — somewhere there’s a copy of a charming poem he wrote in her honor. 
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1941-1944: Young Wife and Mother 

Then one day in the fall of 1940, life changed: here’s how I know the story. My father — Don Heaton — was a lively and well-known young man who had also 
grown up in the Dakotas — in Sioux Falls. He’d come to Evanston in 1933 or so as a handsome and charming 22-year-old. He’d gone to see the Century of 
Progress Exposition while at a Methodist youth camp on Lake Geneva in Wisconsin — and decided that Chicago was where he’d make his future. 


Well-endowed with talents, energy, good will and self-confidence, Don had managed to get a play club for boys and girls in Evanston underway with little more 
than drive and an ability to attract assistance from people who could help him do it — like the local Methodist minister, who let him establish a workshop in the 


church basement. 


Don hired seminary students from Garrett (in Evanston) as counselors and took carloads of children on all manner of adventures around the Chicago area; to a 
farm, the forest preserves, to museums and newspaper printing plants, etc. — it was all quite extraordinary (alas, I did not appreciate what an accomplishment 
this was until long after my father had died). Insurance requirements and liability, etc., would make such a venture impossible today. 


So, the mother of one of the boys in the play club told Daddy that there was this pretty young bookkeeper who was also from the Dakotas and that he ought to 
go meet her. So — again, according to the story I heard — that Thanksgiving of 1940, his grandfather had died (age 85 or so) near Bismarck, North Dakota, and 
Daddy climbed into one of his big old cars and drove out there — picking up various relatives along the way. At some point on the road, he saw a sign that said 
“Ellendale” and he recalled the young lady from the garage — and decided to go meet her on his return. He did. 


Mother says Daddy had decided to marry her before he even met her; could be. He renamed her Katie; for her wedding, she wore a dress made by the woman 
Gwen worked for, but Gwen was not there for the ceremony, which was held at the First Methodist Church. The wedding trip consisted of a drive to lowa with 
Don’s mother Myrtle, who was left with her daughter Bee (Bernice), who lived in Newton or Tipton or somewhere with her young family. Their father — that of 
Don and Bee — was a sort of a blowhard who had not managed to turn any of his schemes into gold, and he found himself unable to support his wife during the 
Depression, so she had been living with Don. He decided that his three-room apartment would be too small for both Katie and Myrtle — but he made it up to 
her by taking her, along with Bee’s mother-in-law, on a trip to Virginia and New England that summer. 


So, for the next three years, Mother had one adventure after another — a trip to the Rocky Mountains the following year, plus tagging along on various club 
outings. But “The War” was soon underway, and in the spring of 1942, Don got a commission in the Navy, and was soon posted to Tampa, Florida; then to 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Mother went along — living one spring with a family in Scarsdale and then a cold winter on Long Island. 


This idyll was interrupted with one tragedy — brother Keith, a talented mechanic working in Minneapolis and the father of one (Sharon, the niece who lives in 
NYC) and another on the way, was killed in a motorcycle accident. Neither Nellie nor Gwen quite got over it. But Kathy/Kay/Katie’s wish to be a mother was 
finally fulfilled in November 1943 when daughter Connie appeared — Don was stationed in Florida at the time. 
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1944-1946: Keeping House for Four Generations 

In the fall of 1944, Don was sent to Alaska — the Aleutian Islands — and Kathy moved back to Ellendale to live with her parents. Con was busy farming and 
politicking (he would soon become a member of the ND legislature), Nellie was talking care of her aged and cranky parents, brother Bob was being a kid. And 
Kathy kept house for them all. 


Son Jim was born on August 13, 1945 — a week or so after VJ day. He would not meet his father until spring. 


1946-1966: Homemaker, Mother, and Volunteer 

Don and Katie moved back to Evanston, and they lived there for four years until moving to Winnetka in 1950; Don had a series of sales and PR jobs, none of 
which tapped his talents or provided as much satisfaction as the play club had. For a while he kept the club going as a Saturday thing — and even after he 
stopped taking other children on outings, he raised his family as though we were the club. 


The family soon grew to include Nancy (born in 1948) and Carl (born just an hour or so into 1951). 


Life in Winnetka was immensely full — we had a comfortable brick house with a large side yard in which neighborhood children would gather to enjoy all the 
play club equipment — a bag swing that hung from a tree, a beached paddle-wheel boat; numerous pairs of homemade stilts, scooters, and primitive skateboards 
— plus roller skates and bikes for getting to school. Occasionally, Daddy would rig up a rope and pulley that we could swing up and down from; in a few winters, 
he turned us all into an ice crew — as we made a slide on the front porch stairs! 


Mother’s role in all this was to make sure meals were on the table and clothes got washed; she was also employed on occasion to record it all on film — home 
movies that wete shown to the steady stream of family and friends who arrived for short or longer stays. 


Mother always had enough food on hand to feed a dozen or more people — meal times were regular and somewhat predictable: hot cereal in the winter, 
pancakes every Saturday morning; a roast for Sunday dinner. Sunday night was her evening off — we all had bowls of cereal in a darkened living room watching 
the Ed Sullivan Show : 


Mother was a competent if not overly adventuresome cook — I recall when Gwen brought the idea of fresh broccoli back from California. Until then, the idea of 
a vegetable that had not come from a can or a garden was unknown. Lots of the Dakotas stayed in her cooking — each fall, she canned peaches and made jelly; 
there were always homemade cookies on hand (though by the time I was 12, that was my job). Like her mother, Katie was great with fried chicken, too. 


She was also good a stretching food — one can of frozen orange juice would provide enough Vitamin C for the six people around our table; when money was 
particularly tight, she would spread ground beef on toast and put it in the broiler; we also had a lot of creamed, chipped beef. When she was short on money for 
weekly groceries, she would rifle Daddy’s pants pockets and dresser drawers for whatever spare change she could come up with — or so she says. 


Summer times meant water sports — we took the family boat to the lake; we all learned to water ski soon after we learned to ride a bike. At first, it was just a 
small outboard; later, it was a 20-foot cruiser my father named Yahbut — which looking back on it was a bit of negativity from an unusually positive person — 
“Yahbut, PI do it later.” He said that’s what we kids would say that when he asked us to do something. (1, however, don’t recall that there was much 
opportunity for argument when our parents told us to do something.) 


Mother loved the beach, but only tolerated the boat; however, she had yielded to Daddy’s insistence that she get up on a surf board, which was fairly brave as 
she’d never learned to swim. Mother did take to snow skiing, also at Daddy’s insistence — she says she found it less threatening as at least her pieces could be 
picked up from the side of a hill. Skis and lift tickets for all was probably my father’s greatest delight, after the boat, backyard hamburgers, or chocolate cake 


and ice cream. 


Mother was always a good sport — and a marvelously welcoming hostess (still is). She kept the house and kids in good order, and made some of Daddy’s 
outlandish ideas a reality — one that comes to mind is the spring vacation that Daddy realized he could make an excuse for a business trip to Washington. A day 
after the idea had entered his head, Mother had us all packed in the car and ready to go — as I recall, this one was 1956, when Gwen was working in DC. 


Another story I’ve always liked is that often (surely not as often as I recall), Mother would pack us all into the car on a Friday afternoon and drive through rush 
hour traffic all the way to Midway Airport — an hour away — to pick up Daddy from some business trip. As she tells it, she was so proud to have a husband who 
got paid to take trips, she hardly regarded the long drive a burden! 


If Mother wanted a life of her own, there was hardly time — but she did have activities. She even spent a year as a den mother — but church groups (like working 
at the world’s largest rummage sale), the League of Women Voters, the Lake Bluff Service League (Methodist ladies who helped support a home for abandoned 
children), and the PTA — Kay Heaton was always good for several dozen cookies. 


Another favorite was the Over Hill Athletic Club; this group formed when several couples Don and Kay knew at the First Methodist Church were encouraged 
to leave, as they (in their mid-30s) were considered “too old” to remain members in the Young Marrieds Club. This became a group of 15 or so couples who 
met monthly as “over the hill” for dinner and games and conversation. It was the prototypical 1950s social event — and the people in it are still Mothet’s friends. 
Daddy was the first to leave it — though he remained one of the most powerful (and popular) personalities for decades after they all adjusted to the loss of his 
physical presence. Of the 30 ot so members at its height, Mother is one of a half-dozen remaining members. Also among the oldest — and most lively. 


1966-1973: Working Girl, Part II 

Daddy’s sudden death was due to a massive heart attack one hot July morning in 1966. His last words were “Katie, I don’t feel well,” then he fell to the floor; he 
was dead before the ambulance arrived. He was 55: mother was 48. I was 22; Jim, almost 21; Nancy 17; and Carl 15. Daddy was a force of nature; our family 
has never recovered from his death. My analogy is that of centrifugal force — Daddy once demonstrated this by swinging a pail full of water in a large circle; we 
were impressed that the water stayed in the bucket. After Daddy’s death, we were all like the water that no longer had the centrifugal force holding it together — 
but that is another story... 


The day after the funeral, we all (including dog Benny) went out in “Yahbut” — Jim was as able to handle it as well as Daddy was — and spread his ashes on Lake 
Michigan. For over 30 years, he had been swimming, skiffing, skiing, and surfboarding in its welcoming waters. I never fail to think of him when I go to the 


lake, which is often — I’ve acquired my parents’ fondness for activities by, in, and on the water. 


Mother says that between May 1966 and February 1967 she became (1) a mother-in-law when Jim married Diana, mother of his two children; (2) a widow; (3) a 
working girl, again, when she got a job as a bookkeeper in the national office of a sorority; (4) a college student, when she enrolled in a continuing education 
course at Northwestern; and (5) in February, grandmother of Lisa. Somehow that summer, she also managed to get Nancy off to college and help Carl learn to 


drive. 


These were the late 1960s; how much of what mother had to cope with over the next few years was a product of the times and how much the loss of the force 
of nature who held us together, I don’t know. Surely all of us have our own version of what happened. Nancy, in the style of the times, took to traveling 
around the country in a van with her Samoyeds, Jim graduated from college and took a responsible job with Merck to support his family (he would work there 
for the next 35 years); Carl continued to march to the tune of his own drummer — becoming an ecologist before most of us had ever heard of the term, 
astonishing people with his swiftness as a runner and his ability to perform tricks on a unicycle. He was also increasingly opposed to the war in Vietnam. 


1969-1971: College Student, Again ead , 

Mother coped with all of this — and soon learned, as she tried for a job making more money, that she needed a college degree. The evening courses at 
Northwestern seemed the long way to this goal — so sister Gwen helped get her back to North Dakota in the fall of 1969, where she could enroll at the 
university as a resident and get credit for the two years she’d done 30 years earlier. 


That year had seen other changes, too — Jim’s wife Diana and I both had babies on the same day. On January 3, 1969, Brian Heaton was born in Ohio, and Kate 
Goddard in Manhattan. Three weeks later, Carl — having refused to register for the draft when he turned 18 on January 1 — had organized an escape to Sweden, 
where he would live for the next five years with the grandparents of one of his school friends. In the summer of 1970, Mother and Gwen went to Sweden to see 


him. 


Looking back on all that, it is sort of a wonder Mother managed to maintain her equanimity. I know that none of us realized how tumultuous these years were — 
both inside and outside the family — while we were living through them. Then, in the late summer of 1969, Diana (who was only 23) took Lisa and Brian to live 
in Chicago. Jim was devastated. And the following spring, there was another disaster — he was in a near-fatal accident in northern Ohio. 


1971-1984: Working Girl, Part III 

But by the spring of 1971, when Mother was ready to graduate, Jim was ready to drive out to ND with his two children and watch the ceremony. And at some 
point, Nancy had acquired a teaching degree and a job as art teacher near Aurora, west of Chicago — she was superb teacher. Later that year, Mother returned to 
Evanston and soon got a job at what was once the Continental Bank of Chicago. She would work there happily and profitably — always socking as much away as 
she could in its generous pension program — until she retired in 1982. 


All might have been well, but sadness again struck us in the spring of 1973 — Carl was missing and eventually we learned that he had fallen through the ice of a 
frozen lake; somehow, we were all so absorbed in our own lives that none of us had noted Carl’s increasing despair. I was as guilty of this as anyone, as I had 
been to see him in the summer of 1971. We had a memorial service for him in April, perhaps the saddest event ever to be held in the charming little cottage 
Mother had acquired in Wilmette earlier that year. 


Traumas done with for a while, Mother re-embarked on the charmed life she continues to lead — her little house was surrounded with enough yard for a garden, 
which yielded abundant vegetables, fruits, and flowers. It had a great space for parties and other gatherings, which Mother could always call together at the 
slightest of notice. She had friends for the theatre, for Ravinia, and family to travel with — Nancy had joined Delta and Mother took full advantage the free 
flights this made available for her. Gwen helped to organize a trip to Russia, Nancy at least one to New Zealand, plus several to the Caribbean — and there were 
countless jaunts around the country. 


The family grew somewhat and shrank — in 1972, Jim married Mary Myers Wingate, bringing into the family one other Brian and a Lora, almost exactly the ages 
of his Brian and Lisa. Cornelia (Nellie) Goddard was born in the fall of 1973. My marriage ended in the summer 1975 — at roughly the same time most of the 
rest of us had journeyed once again out to the Dakotas to move Nellie Bymets out of the house in Ellendale she had lived in for 35 years (Con had died in 
1960.) For the next five years, Gramma B would move between Wilmette and Gwen’s home in Ithaca before — sometime after a lively 90th birthday party held 
in the fall of 1979 at Mother’s house — moving to Minnesota where son Bob and his wife Lucy cared for her until she died in 1984 (as I recall). She was 95; both 
of her parents had lived until well into their 90s, as did Con’s mother Klaska. 


In 1980, Mother had more than a full house — her mother Nellie was there, and Nancy — along with two Samoyeds — had decided to move back to save money 
for a house. Then in January, I joined them with Kate and Nell. This was not the wisest move I ever made; still, Mother coped. Two years after she retired, she 
moved out to Nancy’s house in Geneva for a year, generously letting the girls and I stay in her house while I finished a master’s degree. When she got back to 
Wilmette, she started a part-time job as bookkeeper at the church the girls and I attended in Wilmette, winning more friends and having more time to garden 
and travel. 


1984-1998: Retirement — Sort of, with More Time for 

Traveling and Grandmothering 

The first year after she retired, Mother and Gwen, along with another cousin, organized a gathering of Bymerses — the descendents of Hessel’s parents, who had 
arrived in New Amsterdam, Wisconsin, in 1885. A century later, 200 or so of their descendents (who surely numbered at least three times that) gathered there to 
lay a real headstone on their grave and get to know each other in a weekend of eating and talking. It was quite an event. 


Then, Mother’s life again changed when Nancy announced that Lily was on the way. She was born in April of 1986, and for the next twelve years, this 
grandchild would be the focus of Kay’s life. The three traveled together many times, going in 1994 to Ukraine where Kate was in the Peace Corp. (A dozen 
years later, at age 87, Mother journeyed to Bulgaria to visit Nell in the Peace Corps — another jaunt of note.) 


The year before — October of 1993 — Jim and Nancy and I organized a 75" birthday surprise party. It could not have been more successful — dozens of relatives 
came from the Dakotas, many Over the Hill members were there, and all the grandchildren. The weather was perfect; the food great — Nancy had persuaded the 
inn owners where it was held to prepare a cake from Mother’s favorite recipe (or one of then — the almond cake baked in a tube pan). 


While we were planning that, Mother was planning another change — she sold her house in Wilmette and moved into a half-house in Batavia, just a few miles 
south of where Nancy and Lily — by now eight or so — lived. The same combination prevailed — part-time grandmother, part-time gardener, traveler, attender of 
whatever art films made their way to the Fox River Valley. During this time, she also became a Unitarian — or found herself very comfortable in a little 
Unitarian Church in Batavia. 


Interestingly, both these towns were named for towns in the part of New York state where Gwen was living — that, however, was not the reason for her locating 
to Kendal in Ithaca. In 1995, Nancy had sold her darling little house in Geneva and moved, following Delta’s home bases, to the Orlando area. A year or so 
later, Mother followed her down there — more full-time grandmothering, but this time the work included keeping a pool clean, overseeing aid s menagerie of 
birds and beasts, and learning to drive in a community that had no through stteets — only eight-lane highways and cul-de-sacs. 


In 1996, if memory serves, Kendal finally opened, Gwen moved in there, and Mother began to think that it might be a good idea for her, too. Two years later, 
she joined Gwen in Ithaca — and though the move did not result in years of the sisters together again, it was a good decision. A great group of friends filled in 
the great gap left when Gwen died in 2001. ) 


SUMMARY — A FEW QUIRKS 


Religion — Raised a Methodist, with a few stints in Congregational Churches (more of a pro forma thing), Mother never really thought about questions of faith 
until she became a Unitarian. Her theology — “church going should comfort the afflicted and afflict the comfortable” — was sufficient for her. 


Politics — Raised a good Democrat — her father ran for governor of ND in 1954 — Don Heaton (alas) turned her into a Republican (just like most everyone else 
in Winnetka); Daddy’s death — and Richard Nixon — led her back to the one true party. She'll vote for Hillary any time she can. 


Drink — Old Jim Kerr brewed his own beer during Prohibition — so could be Mother started taking to it early, Later, she developed taste for Scotch; she never 
has been much of a wine drinker 


Food — Thete’s not much she won’t eat or cook. My children probably recall most the Weber Cooker hamburgers and chickens in the backyard. She can still 
make a pie crust from scratch — and if a half-dozen people were to show up for dinner, she’d find enough food in her frig and cupboard to put out a good meal. 
Also, one can be sure that her freezer will have at least three kinds of Breyers’ ice cream at any time. She also got pretty good at making Gwen’s fancy waffles. 


Games — For my daughters, a visit with Gramma Kay is not complete without a game of Scrabble or Spite and Malice — likely both. Mother never really 
mastered Bridge (recall when people had time to play it??), but she got pretty good at Canasta. 


Sports — Perhaps from her father (surely not from her husband or sons), she became a baseball fan — last spring, for instance, when she was still planning a trip 
to Chicago, one of the first things she asked about was an afternoon at Wrigley Field (another favorite food is baseball hotdogs — she always got hers at a place 
outside the field, where they were less expensive). There is no sport Mother ever played, to my knowledge — but I do recall her once trying to bat a ball. 


Pastimes — Gardening, entertaining, traveling, walking, sitting at the beach, being with her grandchildren, tending to friends’ needs, staying busy. 


Crafts — Mother said she never liked to sew, but she put together a pretty good collection of things for her daughters and herself (including my high school 
graduation dress). Knitting she picked up 50 years ago — she says because my father often said after dinner, “Katie, sit down and talk” — but, like Nellie B and 
Klaska, she couldn’t just sit there, she had to do something. Mending required getting stuff organized; knitting could just be picked up and done. (Nancy’s 
talents, she obviously got from another side of the family.) 


Additional Comments from Two Granddaughters and a Son 


Kate's addition . . . notes on the person she was named after 
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She has skills in cross-stitch and crocheting as well as knitting. 

She has an admirable devotion to spring cleaning 

She can barbeque a mean side of spare ribs and bake a prize-winning rhubarb pie, and to this day, still always has home-baked cookies in a jar 

She drinks caffeinated coffee at night to fall asleep 

She doesn't really tan, her freckles fill in 

She can't sing a lick, but she hums up a storm. We just don't know what storm it is. 

Her practical thinking isn't swayed by the musings of a child. Example: I wanted to have a lemonade stand when I was a young girl to make money, but 
she showed me how the costs of the cups, ice, and lemonade would outweigh any revenues I would generate (and she was not interested in donating 
these items to my cause). 

As a Girl Scout selling cookies [I noted with dismay] that she wouldn't take my order forms into the office because she didn't want the people who 
worked for her to feel obliged to purchase. Personally, I think she just wanted to thwart the spread of the factory-made cookie. 

She loves her thrift stores: once I was sewing shut the fasteners on a swim suit because they kept coming undone and I couldn't wear it, making the $50 
suit unusable for me. GKay was worried that making such a permanent change to the suit would make it difficult for the thrift store that eventually got 
the suit to sell it. (I still have the suit.) 

I don't think it possible to overstate her thriftiness. 

Her garden in Wilmette was wonderful with lettuce, tomatoes, raspberries, beets, and carrots, among other things. We'd pick fresh raspberries and put 
them on our Breyer’s vanilla ice cream. 

She carefully tended to her roses in her front garden and only used a hand mower for her yard. 

She likes to take pictures of the items she loves (1.e., flowers, pottery, decorations) and send them as postcards. There also must have been at least three 
of them on a shelf outside her door at Kendal. 

She catalogues every family event and maintains her picture albums by year--we can go back 35 years easily and know exactly what happened that year 
(only her son Jim shares this devotion to picture albums). She also photographs every plant she comes across--at a wedding she'll take more pictures of 
the floral arrangements than the bride. 

Speaking of picture albums, if there aren't any words, she doesn't give them the time of day. There has to be some sort of description, even if she has 
no intention of reading it. 

Her gifts are always unique, and usually yummy. 

Four words: Peanut brittle, Swedish nuts 

If Grandma Kay ran the world, there would be no garbage because everything would be recycled endlessly. There probably wouldn't be any global 
warming either. 

She'll tolerate any sort of lifestyle or perspective but Republican 

All those stamps she saved money on walking her bills around are now used to mail clipped-out articles to her family and friends. 

Her funny habits have insinuated themselves into the lives of members of her family — none of us can throw out a plastic bag without feeling some sort 
of pang. 

She is tirelessly devoted to her family and friends, all who love her energy, her thoughtfulness, and her passion for living. 
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Nell noted that “Kate wrote a lot of the same things I would have said, and in the same clever style, too! We must be sisters. Here are some additions:” 


e She has been affectionately referred to as Gramma-Kay, G-Kay and G.K. alternately by her grandchildren & children since I first came to know her 

e Similar in spirit to the lemonade stand story, I once received a lecture from GK (complete with calculations drawn on the blackboard in her sunroom) 
about how much interest I'd lost by delaying by a few weeks the deposit of some birthday checks. 

e She has always been an avid volunteer — in Winnetka, it was volunteering at the largest rummage sale in the wotld. She's also been a volunteer at local 
libraries in the places she’s lived, as well as for "Meals on Wheels," and has volunteered at the local voting station for numerous elections. She was a 
member of the League of Women Voters for years. 

e She never took a driver’s test until she was in her 70s, because she learned to drive on the farm at 12 or 14 and back then you didn't have to take a 
driver’s test to get a license. Throughout her life she kept simply renewing her license until she got old enough to be required to take a test 

e She really does make some of the yummiest food -- any cookie you want, baked mac & cheese, and GERMAN CHOCOLATE CAKE which is the 
cake we both request for our October birthdays -- YUM! The list of the delicious things she makes is endless, and she has a story to tell for at least half 
of the recipes in her recipe box. 


Additional comments from son Jim 


My mom .. . let's see, what could be said that hasn't been noted by my nieces Kate and Nell, but I'd add: 


e Kay Heaton's ever-lasting energy and enthusiasm for life 
e Her basic unwavering optimism —I recall Mom remarking that life is a series of challenges, and much of the satisfaction in life is meeting those 
challenges. Mind you, this is a woman widowed at 48 who lost her youngest child just seven years later. 


Yes, I'm biased, but it can be said of my mother: If you cannot admire Kay Heaton, you've something very wrong with your standards. 
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